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In  recent  years  solvent  extraction  has  become  and  oils,  A  change  in  the  technical  basis  of  the 

the  most  important  method  used  to  process  soybeans,  processing  industry  tends  to  affect  the  price  received 

A  similar  shift  apparently  is  now  taking  place  in  by  farmers  for  oilseeds  both  by  causing  changes  in 

cottonseed  processing.  The  economic  implications  the  value  (price  times  quantity)  of  the  products  ob- 

of  this  trend  are  important  for  producers  and  tained  in  processing  a^in  processing  costs, 
processors  of  oilseeds  as  well  as  for  users  of  fats 
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Uholeaale  pricas  per  potuid  for  fate,  olla,  and  glycerin  at  apeolf led  narkete 


:           July  : 

1953 

Itam 

•  1951  ;  1952  ; 

May      1  June 

1  July 

Cents  Cents 


Cents 


Cents 


Cents 


Babassu  oil,  tanks,  Nov  York  :  l6.0 

Butter,  croaiaery,  (Srade  A  (92-BCore)  bulk,  New  York  :  67.3 

Sutter,  crefUBory,  Srade  B,  (90-Bcore)  bulk,  Chicago   :  66.0 

Castor  oil,  dehydrated,  tanks,  Nw  York  :  38.8 

Castor  oil,  No.  1,  tanks,  f.o.b.  New  Jersey  mills   :  33.7 

Castor  oil,  TSo.  3,  technical,  drums,  carlots,  f.o.b.  N.Y  :  3k.k 

Coconut  oil,  crude,  tank  care,  Pacific  Coast,  f.o.b.  mill  1/  .:  15.14- 

Coconut  oil,  crude,  tanks,  Atlantic  ports  (tax  included)   :  16. 

Coconut  oil.  Cochin  type,  refined,  drums,  N.Y.  (tax  Included).:  20.8 

Cod  oil,  Newfoundland,  drums,  Nev  York  :  1^.0 

CodllTer  oil,  medicinal,  U.S.P.,  barrels,  Nev  York  :  25. U 

Com  oil,  crude,  tank  cars,  f.o.b.  Mldvest  olUs  :  I'^.O 

Com  oil,  refined,  drums.  New  York  :  20.8 

Cottonseed  oil,  crude,  tank  cars,  f.o.b.  S.E.  mills  :  lk.6 

Cottonseed  oil,  p.s.y.,  bleachable,  tank  cars.  New  York  2/  16. 8 

Cottonseed-oll  foots,  raw  (50  percent  T.F.A)  delivered  East  ,.:  2.2 

Cottonseed  oil,  refined,  drums.  New  York  :  2h.l 

Degras,  conmon,  barrels,  Nev  York   :  13.8 

Glycerin,  soaplye,  basis  8u  percent,  tanks.  New  York   :  kl.O 

Crease,  A  white,  tank  cars,  f.o.b.  Chicago   :  7.5 

Grease,  yellov,  tank  cars,  f.o.b.  Chicago   :  6.1 

Lard,  loose,  tank  cars,  Chicago   :  15*'^ 

Lard,  prime  steam,  tierces,  Cnicago   :  I6.6 

Lard,  refined,  1-pound  cartons,  Chicago   :  I8.8 

Linseed  oil,  raw,  tank  care,  Minneapolis   :  15.1 

Linseed  oil,  raw,  drums,  carlots.  New  York   :  16.9 

Margarine,  white,  domestic  vegetable,  Chicago  :  3C.0 

Menhaden  oil,  ll^t  pressed,  tanks,  Nev  York   :  lh.6 

Neat'e-foot  oil,  30°,  drums,  carlots.  New  York  :  3^-5 

Olticlca  oil,  drums,  f.o.b.  New  York  :  29.7 

Oleo  oil,  extra,  drums.  New  York   :  23.5 

Oleostearine,  barrels.  New  York   :  ik.Q 

Olive  oil,  iJi5)orted,  edible,  drums.  New  York  :  37.1 

Olive  oil  foots,  domestic,  drums,  ceirlots,  New  York  :  iQ.h 

Palm  oil,  Congo,  drums,  f.o.b.  New  York  3/   :  24.2 

Peanut  oil,  crtide,  tank  care,  f.o.b.  S.E.  mills  :  l6.5 

Peanut  oil,  refined,  drums.  Now  York   :  22.4 

Kapeseed  oil,  refined  (denatured),  tanks.  New  York   ;  25.5 

Sardine  oil,  crude,  tanks.  Pacific  Coast   :  10-2 

Sesame  oil,  refined,  drums.  New  York   :  38.5 

Soybean  oil,  crude,  tank  care,  f.o.b.  Midwest  mills   :  l'*-5 

Soybean  oil,  refined,  drums.  Now  York   :  19-9 

aortening,  containing  animal  fat,  1-pound  cartons,  Chicago  ..:  30.9 

aortenlng,  cottonseed,  hydrogenated,  10 -drum  lots.  New  York  .:  26.2 

Sperm  oil,  natxjral,  k^°,  drums.  Now  York  :  l^-^ 

T&ll  oil,  refined,  tanks,  works   :  5.3 

Hallow,  edible,  loose,  Chicago   :  10.8 

IHllow,  inedible,  packers'  prime,  tank  cars,  f.o.b.  Chicago  ..:  9.^*^ 

Tallow,  No.  1,  inedible,  Chicago   :  7.1 

Tung  oil.  Imported,  drums,  carlots,  f.o.b.  New  York  :  38.9 

Tung  oil,  tanks.  Now  York  :  36.9 
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10.0 

10.0 

10.0 

20.2 

20.2 

20.2 

20.2 

12.6 

14.4 

14.1 

13.7 

18.5 

19.5 

19.5 

17.0 

12.6 

14.8 

15.0 

i4.o 

IU.7 

16.5 

15.8 

15.1 

1.3 

1.1 

1.4 

1.3 

20.5 

23.2 

23.2 

22.5 

11.0 

17.0 

17.0 

17.0 

22.0 

30.5 

30.5 

30.5 

5.5 

4.1 

3.5 

3.9 

5-5 

0  ft 

2.  f 

10.0 

10.4 

9.6 

11.7 

11.5 

10.6 

9.3 

10.8 

Ik. 9 

14.4 

13.8 

15.2 

15.0 

15.0 

14.5 

13.8 

17.9 

17.7 

17.3 

16.8 

d(  .u 

d(  .0 

11.0 

11.0 

10.8 

10.0 

29.8 

30.0 

30.0 

30.0 

24.6 

25.0 

25.0 

24.7 

15.0 

12.7 

13.0 

13.7 

14.5 

7.4 

8.0 

8.0 

28  7 

^6  s 

jo.p 

"V,  Q 
J?  "7 

16.0 

15.0 

15.0 

15.0 

13.0 

11.8 

12.0 

11.7 

15.9 

22.3 

20.9 

19.3 

25.0 

32.0 

32.0 

32.0 

18.8 

17.2 

17.2 

17.0 



37.0 

36.0 

— 
36.0 

36.0 

11.3 

12.3 

11.5 

10.2 

17.3 

20.8 

20.8 

20.1 

24.5 

27.8 

27.8 

27.8 

21.2 

23.2 

22.8 

22.2 

15.1 

13.0 

13.0 

12.8 

5.2 

5.0 

5.0 

5.0 

7.7 

5.3 

5.9 

6.4 

5.7 

3.9 

3.6 

3.7 

4.4 

3.5 

3.0 

3.0 

40.9 

30.3 

29.9 

29.6 

39.4 

28.8 

28.2 

28.0 

1/  Three-cent  processing  tax  added  to  prices  as  originally  quoted. 
2/  Ne€ur-by  futures. 

2/  Tax  excluded.  Tax  does  not  apply  to  palm  oil  used  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  or  steel  products,  tin  and 
teme  plate.    Sa.nce  1943  these  are  the  major  usee  of  palm  oil. 

Prices  compiled  from  Oil,  Paint,  and  Drug  Beporter;  The  National  Provlsloner;  the  Journal  of  Commerce 
(New  York);  Wall  Street  Journal,  Chicago  edition;  reports  of  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  and  reports  of 
Production  and  Marketing  Administration.    Incise  taxes  and  duties  Included  where  applicable. 
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SUMMARY  AND  OUTLOOK 

Total  stocks  of  soybeans  on  July  1,  1953  were  estimated  at  0I.9  mil- 
lion bushels.    This  was  about  1?  million  bushels  more  than  reported  for 
a  year  earlier.    However,  this  actual  difference  probably  was  smaller 
because  total  disposition  of  beans  during  the  July -September  period  of 
1952^  indicates  that  reported  stocks  on  July  1  of  that  year  were  somewhat 
low  even  after  allowing  for  such  unkjiown  factors  as  the  quantity  of  new 
crop  beans  crushed  prior  to  October  1.    Also,  about  3  million  bushels  of 
1952  crop  soybeans  were  in  CCC  inventory  in  early  August  compared  with  a 
negligible  quantity  the  year  before.    None  of  the  beans  owned  by  CCC  are 
available  to  domestic  processors  except  at  a  price  about  15  to  20  cents 
per  bushel  above  the  ciirrent  market  level.    The  Corporation  is  offering 
these  beans  for  export  at  the  market  price  on  date  of  sale,  and 
for  domestic  use  at  the  market  price  or  1952  support  level,  whichever  is 
higher. 

Demand  for  soybean  oil  is  likely  to  be  strong  through  September 
since  the  CCC  ovms  nearly  all  the  cottonseed  oil.  Since  July  1,  1953 
exports  of  soybeans  have  been  at  a  rate  double  last  year's  level,  when 
the  total  for  the  siammer  quarter  was  2.7  million  bushels.  When  the  1952-53 
season  ends  next  September  30,  stocks  of  soybeans  may  be  only  slightly 
larger  than  the  usual  3  or  1+  million  bushels. 


Production  of  edible  fats  and  oils  in  the  year  beginning  October  1, 
1953  is  likely  to  be  moderately  less  than  in  the  present  crop  year.  How- 
ever, total  supplies  will  be  somewhat  greater  as  larger  beginning  stocks 
of  vegetable  oils  and  butter  will  more  than  offset  the  drop  in  output. 
Most  of  the  decine  in  output  will  be  in  animal  fats,  with  little  change 
in  edible  vegetable  oils . 


The  1953  soybean  crop,  on  the  basis  of  reports  as  of  Aiagust  1,  is 
estimated  at  295  million  bushels.    This  is  3  million  bushels  more  than 
last  year.    Acreage  increased  slightly  to  the  highest  of  record. 

If  the  ratio  of  lint  to  cottonseed  is  the  same  as  the  average  for 
the  past  five  years,  production  of  cottonseed  would  be  5,970  thousand  tons, 
3  percent  less  than  in  1952.    The  drop  would  be  somewhat  smaller  than  the 
decline  in  acreage,  indicating  an  increase  in  yield. 
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Reflecting  a  drop  -in  the  1953  tit;  crops,  production  of  lard,  in 
1953-5^  probably  will  decline  more  than  5  percent  from  the  2,550  million 
pounds  likely  to  be  produced  in  the  current  crop  year.    Stocks  of  lard  on 
October  1,  1953  also  will  be  less  than  on  the  sarae  date  a  year  earlier. 
Output  of  butter  in  the  year  beginning  October  1,  I953  most  likely  will 
be  smaller"  than  in  the  present  crop  yeai'. 

Production  of  peanuts  is  estimated  at  1,377  million  pounds,  23  mil- 
lion more  than, last  year»  ■  A-U  percent  increase  in  acreage  was  p^tly  off- 
set by  a  small  drop  in  yield,  from  last -year ' s  record  level.    The'1953  crop 
will  provide  somewhat  more  than  sufficient  peanuts  to  meet  domestic  require- 
ments .for  edible  and  farm  uses.    With  abotrt  the  same  size  crop  l^st  year, 
over  3;00  million  pounds  were  acquired  by.  CCC  under  the.  support  program. 
Stocks  or  peanuts  on  Au^iust  1,  1953  are  substantial  but  about  hO  percent 
are  owned  by  CCC. 

Output  of  ."'.953  crop  flaxseed  is  placed  at  k2  million  bushels,  11  mil- 
lion more  than  last  year.    A  crop  of  this  size  will  be  more  thap  adequate 
to  meet  all  needs  for  f.laxseed  and  linseed  oil.    Also,  beginning  stocks  of 
flaxseed  and  linseed  oil  '<are  equal  to  over  a  year's  requirements.    It  is 
likely  that  a  substantial  portion  of  the  crop  will  be  delivered  to  CCC. 
About  5  million  bushels  of  1952  crop  flaxseed  were  acquired  by  CCC. 

RECENT  DEVELOPMENTS 

Smaller  Commercial  Sv^pplies  '    '  ' 

of  Edible  Oils  Available 

Production  of  edible  vegetable  oils  in  the  first  9  months  of  the 
current  crop  year  has  been  somewhat  greater  than  a  year  earlier.  Stocks 
at  the  beginning  of  the  current  year  also  were  larger.    Total  disappearance 
has  been  slightly  less  than  the  year  before,  with  a  moderate  drop  in  exports 
(including  oil  equivalent  of  soybeans)  more  than  offsetting  a  small  increase 
in  domestic  use.    In  general,  Europe,  Mexico,  and  Canada  have  taken  less 
oils  whi2e  shipments  of  soybeans  to  Japan  increased  sharply. 

Stocks  of  edible  vegetable  oils  on  Ju.ly  1,  1953  totaled  about 
1,300  million  pounds,  of  which  about  35O  million  rounds  were  commercial 
stocks  and  the  rest  were  owned  by  OCC.    A  y6ai'  earlier,  commercial  stocks 
totaled  650  million  pounds.    Production  of  these  oils  in  July -September  , 
-''^953  probably  will  be  up  about  10  to  15  percent  from  last  year  's  total  of 
855  million  pounds  (including  the  oil  equivalent  of  expoi'ted  soybeans).. 
However,  total  disappearance  is 'likely  to  be  large  enough  to  reduce  stocks 
during  this  quarter.    Consequent].y .  some  tightness  in  coriimercial  supplies 
may  develop  before  new  crop  oil  becomes  available  in  quantity, 

Reduced  Supplies    ,,  '    .  '  '       ,'  " 

of  Lard  in  Prospect  .    :  ■• 

..  •  Total  supplies  of  lard  in  October  1952-June  1953  were  9  percent  less 
than  a  ye ai-  earlier,  mainly  reflecting  a  10  percent  drop  in  the  pig  crops 
and  r.educed  yield  per  hog  slavightered.  (Stocks  at  the  beginning  of  the  crop 
year  were  substantially  greater  than  a  year  earlier.)    Total  disappearance 
also  declined  but  not  as  much  as  production.    Consequently,  lard  stocks  on 
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■  Ta\le  2.-  Oil.ci*op?-,  Including  pearitsfta'^    Yl«ld  per. acre  and-  pr'^du'Jtaon 


Item  ■ 

• 

Unit  ' 

• 

Averaga  ; 

1950- 

•  ■ 

.;•  i95r- 

;  1952 
•  ,  ■  ■  ■ 

=  1953  i/ 

• 

: 

>,  ■  ■ 

CottDEseel  2/  : 

1+85 

Bushsls 

is.v  '■'  • 

22.3 

<iT  ■'7 

21 .7 

c  J  i 

Of,  ^ 

Flaxsoed  ,.  - 

8.0" 

"y  J* 

-  9.0 

'9.1 

t5G8  ■ 

■■  6>6 

B3i* 

928- 

"  * ,  ■ ' 

'  908 

■  P  5;  ^  B  I'  C..T 

C^ttoneeed  : 

1,0C0  t^n? 

5,500 

6,5^> 

Mjl.  tv/^hels 

23!^ . ;? 

2.-y.:i 

'.:82:.5  ' 

2.95 . 0 

Mil. .  luGhelp. 

l^;.c 

U3.  0 

3^.7 

31.0 

ii-2 . 2 

Peanut? . 

Mil.'  pouM'f  ' 

2,037 

l;676 

1 .  -,5i+ 

1,377 

1/  ihdicRted- August  1,  1953    '   '  ■ 
'2/  In  :uIt1v'Htif>n.         Earvefeteri  for  tsanP  Plfented  .     ^/  Picked  and  thref^hed. 

6/  Oal&'ilated      'to  the  /nsu-?f  •Ih.ilcetJ'^n       15^3"  c  ^tion.  lint      -Aubti'-'n  and  the 
19^5-52  aVer-i.^e'- rati--,  "tetveen  pr-^'-"uo t* -ra  oi'  c- ttnnseed  dad  cottcri  liht. 


Tabi-i^  5- "■'S^tinjCit-^d  ■or'd>>f?t  l'' n'^'^i'  f^it."^  'iin    11-  fr'^m  domestic  TieterSaJ."  ard.-^il 


.  Item  \ 

Av'=-rE;:^e  ' 

19it9  J 

1950  •  19 

51  ! 

1952^1/:: 

-  .1953  2/ 

.mi.  it. 

Mil :  "lb. 

Mil,  lu!  Mi 

^11.  1... 

Butter  { ar; t ual.-  ve  i  (.',h  t )    •  : 
Lara                       '  : 
E'?i :  lo  >^<Df  f^-ta  ; 

2,220 
2,0^1 

22-.^ 

1,701 
2,626 

165 

.  l,i^72 
:  .2,311 
156 

i,);03 
2,920 
173 

1,650 
.  .  2,550 
215 

,...£,1400 

200 

Total,  edirle  animal  : 

k,k-£ 

C^rn  0^1  : 
C .?tt'->nseed  >il  : 
Peanut  oil    i/    '  : 
Sovtean  oil  37  ' 

173 
l,U-o 
••  8^ 

1,795 

j21? 

2U3  • 
1,22? 

•;.  211.- 

^2^ 
2,611 

250 

3,775' 

59 

,,.  2r-^00 

250 

1,700 

75 
2,900 

Total  eo.i'lJle  ve£et£ l  ie  : 

4.31v 

^,678 

.5 

Inedible  tall.'^w  .find  greases: 
Linseed  ?il    j\/  : 

•  1,303' 
361 

2,150 
775 

2,343-  • 

2,268 

2,500 

525 

...-•2,350 
650 

All  others  -  U/     ■^  .: 

•  ^11.- 

■  _  '  200 

.  500 

Grand  tctal  ♦ 

e-,696-: 

.;■  12^363..:; 

12,227 

1 5 

1/  Partly  estimated.    2/  Forecast  biised  on  August  cx      report  and  other,  ind-io^tionf 
^  Including  oil  equivalent  of  eeed  exported  for  crushing  abroad,     hj  Mainlj.  fish, 
marine,  tung  and  castor  oils. 
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July  1,  1953  totaled  169  mil3.1.on,  k6  million  less  than  the  year  before*  The 
entire  decliDe  in  disappeai-ance  v/as  in  exports,  as  domestic  use  was  up 
slightly.    Reduced  shipments  to  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Netherlands,  Cuba 
and  Mexico  accounted  for  most  of;  the  drop.    Currency  dif f icultiefi  limited 
exports  to  tlie  United  Kingdom  while  increased  domestic  production  in  Mexico 
reduced  the  need  for  Imports  by  that  country.    Cuban  consumer  d^jjand  for 
lard  apparently  has  declined  due  to  some  reduction  in  the  general  level  of 
economic  activity. 

Production  In  July-September  1953  is  likely  to  be  down  about  15  per- 
cent from  last  yeai'  while  total  disappearance  probably  will  not  decDine  as 
much.    Hence  a  further  reduction  in  stocks  is  in  prospect  and  stocks  on 
October  1  may  be  around  half  last  year's  level  of  1U3  million  pounds.  Prices 
of  lard  have  been  rising,  reflecting  the  tightening  of  supplies. 

Acquires  Large  .   •  • 

=  ^oc^-s  of  Butter 

Supplies  of  butter  in  October  1952- June  1953  were  20  percent  larger 
than  a  year  eaivlier,  reflecting  a  sharp  increase  in  output.    The  flow  of 
milk  has  been  hea-.y  since  last  fall  (farmers  have  kept  more  cowg  end  output 
per  cow  has  been  at  a  record  level)    and  most  of  the  excess  has  been  channel- 
ed into  butter  production.    As  there  was  little  change  in  disappearance  of 
butter,  stocks  increased  subscantially  and  on  July  1,  1953  totaled  257  mil- 
lion pounds  compared  wjth  69  million  the  year  before.    This  is  the  most 
for  that  date.    However,  of  the  total,  CCC  owned  199  million  pounds. 

From  last  fall  through  August  15,  CCC  purchased  3UU  million  pounds 
of  butter  as  a  support  operation  and  i^rlces  have  been  at  the  support  level. 
Through  mid-Augvist,  CCC  disposed  of  77  million  pounds --51  million  to  school 
lunch  programs  and  other  eligible  domestic  outlets,  such  as  welfare  and 
charitable  organizations,  15  million  sold  to  the  Defense  Department  and 
11  million  to  approved  welfare  agencies  for  distribution  to  needy  Jtersons 
here  and  abroad- -leaving  about  266  million  pounds  in  CCC  ownership.  An 
additional  23  million  pounds  are  expected  to  be  taken  by  the  school  lunch 
programs  and  other  eligible  domestic  outlets.    Also,  39  million  pounds 
remain  for  distribution  to  eligible  domestic  or  export  outlets.  Production 
of  butter  in  July-September  1953  is  expected  to  be  up  5  to  10  percent  from  • 
last  year  and  further  CCC  purchases  are  likely. 

Large  Supplies  of  Domestic 
riopfood  Oils 

Output  of  inedible  tallow  and  greases  in  the  first  9  months  of  the 
October  1952-September  1953  year  totaled  about  1,950  million  pounds,  13  per- 
cent more  than  last  year.  .  Domestic  disappeai-ance  of  1,170  million  pounds 
was  about  the  seme  as  the  year  before  but  exports,  at  about  735  million 
pounds  were  up  35  percent,  reflecting  low  prices.  -.Stocks  also  increased. 

Domestic  disappearance  of  linseed  oil  in  the  crop  year  that  ended  on 
July  1,  1953  totaled  56O  million  pounds,  26  million  less  than  the  year  before. 
Production,  at  507  million  pounds  was  down  102  million  from  the  previous 
year.    With  output  less  than  consumption,  stocks  declined  but  (at  619  million 
pounds)  still  were  equal  to  a  year's  requirements.    Government  holdings 
total  nearly  I+90  million  pounds. 
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U.  S.  Consumption  of  Coconut  Oil 
Increases;  World  E:;yort3  Decline 

Consumption  of  coconut  oil  in  the  V.  S,  in  the  first  6  months  of 
1953  has  been  somewhat  greater  than  last  year  but  stocks  are  lower,    U.  S, 
prices  of  coconut  oil  rose  sharply  from  a  low  point  of  10,8  cents  per 
pound  (crude,  tank  cars,  Pacific  Coast,  3  cent  tax  included)  in  the  spring 
of  1952,  reaching  a  peak  of  nearly  23  cents  in  March  of  1953*    Prices  then 
declined  to  about  17  cents  by  June  and  have  remained  around  this  level. 

Exports  of  coconut  oil  and  the  oil  equivalent  of  copra  from  the 
major  exporting  areas  in  January-Jvme  1953  were  down  about  30  percent  from 
the  year  before,    in  general,  this  reflected  adverse  weather., conditions 
and  a  disease  which  affects  the  trees.    Exports  to  the  United  States  in 
this  period  were  somewhat  greater  than  a  year  earlier.    Exports  for  the 
second  half  of  1953  probably  vrill  continue  below  last  year's  level. 


Table  k,-  I-Zholesale  price  per  pound  of  leading  fats  and  oils 
United  States,  specified  periods 


Item 

{Average* 

1  August 

1953 

:1937-i+l 

;  1951 

:  1952 

• 

!  l-lay 

• 

]  June 

• 

:  July 

■  V 

:  Mid- 
: August 

:  Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Butter,  92 -score,  Chicago  ; 

!  29.6 

66. If 

'  72.8 

65.1 

65.1 

65.1 

65.1 

Lard,  tank  carlots,  Chicago 

7.6 

16,6 

9.2 

10. if 

9.6 

11.7 

14.5 

Cottonseed  oil,  crude,  S.E.  mills' 

7.0 

15*^ 

13.2 

lh,Q 

15.0 

lif.O 

13.0 

Soybean  oil,  crude,  tank  cars,  ; 

^^idwest  mills  ! 

6.h 

15.^ 

11.5 

12.3 

11.5 

10.2 

10.7 

Coconut  oil,  crude,  tank  cars,  ; 

Pacific  Coast  2/  ; 

7.0 

16,2 

12.3 

18.x 

17.3 

17.7 

17.2 

Inedible  tallow,  prime,  Chicago  : 

6.3 

9.0 

5.5 

3.9 

3.6 

3.7 

3.9 

Linseed  oil,  ravr,  tank  cars,  : 
Minneapolis  ! 

li+,1 

15.2 

15.0 

13.8 

1^.0 

Tung  oil,  tanks,  New  York  : 

3/21.7 

3h.7 

38. U 

28.8 

28.2 

28.0 

28.0 

1/  Preliminary. 

2/  Three  cents  added  to  allow  for  tax  on  first  domestic  processing. 
3/  Drums,  Hew  York. 


Compiled  from  Oil,  Paint,  and  Drug  Reporter,  The  National  Provisioner,  Wall  Street 
Journal,  Chicago  edition,  and  reports  of  Production  and  l^arketing  Administration. 

Support  Prices  Announced  for 
Various  Types  of  Peanuts 

Price  support  levels  by  types  and  areas  for  1953  crop  peanuts,  based 
on  a  national  average  of  $237.60  per  ton,  were  announced  on  July  27.  These 
prices  are  based  upon  50  percent  of  parity  at  the  beginning  of  the  marketing 
year  (August  l). 
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Prices  to  producerv-^  for  farmers .stock  peanuts  wi.ll  be  supported  by 
means  of  fana  c:!d  '.larehouse  storage  loans,  purchase.  a3reements  and  thrcuch 
loans  to  approved  cooperatives.    Loans  \r±ll  be  available  from  time  of 
harvest  through  January  31    2.'^'-)h,  and  vrill  mcture  May  31  ^  195^1-  or  earlier 
on  d.'emand  by  CCC  \  ' 

Peanuts  ccntalnins  nore  than  3.2  percent  I'oreicn  materia],  or  raore 
than  8  percent'  damac;ed  "r:ernels  mil  not  be' eli:i"ible  for  price  support.  To 
be  eligible  for  fanii  storevge  loans,  peanuts  must  not  contain  more  than 
j.O  percent  niois'bure. 

About  200  Killion  pounds  of  1952  crop  f aiTxers '  stock  peanuts  vere 
acquired  by  CCC  under  the  support  prograj.!.' 


Table  f).-  Support  price  per  ten  for  base-^rade  merchantable  farmers'  stock 

peanuts,  1952  and  1953  cror> 


Sound  mature 

3u">oort'  i-^ric 

e  1  or  1 / 

Type  • 

kernel 
content 

'      1952  crop  ; 

1953  crop 

.I'erceut  ' 

Dollars 

Dollars 

'Spanish  and  Valencias  • 

East  •  of  I-'ii  s  3 i  s s  io-g  i  R iver 
•■West  of  Mississippi  River 
Vlr:;i  nil's 
Runners  • 

•  70 

70 
65 

65  ' 

2/236 
2/232 
231 
215 

2/23^ 
2/230 
229 
213 

1/  ipremiums  or  d.^scouiits  are  -  added  or  deducted  for  each  one  percent  of 
sound  nature  kernel  content  above  or  belou  the  base  ^rade"  content .  Pre- 
miufls  and  discounts  are  also  applied  for  variations  in  dainaso,  and  for- 
eign material .  '  ■ 


2/  Valencias,  other  than  those' suitable  for  cleaning  and  roasting'. 
Support  for  Valencias  containing  6$  percent  sound  matAire  kerne3.s  suitable 
for  cleaning  and  roasting  are  es  follows:     1952  crop  -  $231;  1953  crop  - 
$229.  ■   •  • 


Doiiiestic  Production  of  Castor 
Boans  ■  11?  Sxpatidinp; 

During  1951.  the  USDA,  at  the  request  of  the  Mtinltions  Bos-rd,  under- 
■'took'. a  program 'to  encourage  domestic  production  of  Castor  beans.  This 
procram  '.ras  continued  in  1952  and  af'ain  in  the  present  year . 

Production  of  1952  crop  beans  io  estiirated  at  25  million  pounds, 
hulled  basis,  ^i-  'irdllion  more  'than  the  year  before.    Althcufj,h  planted 
acreage  increased  over  ko  percent,  the  national  averufje  yield  vas  dovm 
about  25  percent.    The  lower  yie?td  reflected  a  substantial  shift  from  the 
hi:'j;h  yielding  irri.gated  areas  in  California  axid  Arizona  to  .lower  yielding 
dry-land  sections  in  Texas.    On  a  State  basis,  yields  were  higher  than  in 
1951.    Harvested  acreage  comprised  81  percent  of  planted  acreage  in  1952 
compared  with  75  percent  the  year  before. 
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Producers  in  Texas  apparently  \rere  satisfied  with  their  1951  crop 
and  sharply  expanded  planted  acreage  in  1952.    Acreage  in  Olclahona, 
California,  ai->-d  Arizona  declined.    The  declines  in  California  and  Arizona 
apparently  reflect    dissatisfaction  with  the  1951  crop  and  conr?etition 
from  cotton. 

Despite  drought  and  early  frost  in  Texas  and  Oklahoma,  yields  in 
1952  averaged  higher  than  the  year  hef  ore  .  -  Increasins  "kno^.'-hov"  on  the  ■• 
part  of  producers  and  shifts  to  areas  "better  adapted  for  castor  beans 
contributed  to  the  higher  yields .    Yields  in  California  and  Arizona  also 
v^ere  better  than  in  1951.    In  both  States,  the  veather  v^as  favorable 
{in  contrast  to  adverse  conditions  in  1951)  for  production  of  beans. 
Also,  in  California,  use  of  hybrid  seed  and  concentration  of  plantin-ts  in 
the  San  Joaquin  area  ^:ere  factors  in  the  increased  yield.    In  Arizona,  a 
change  in  cultural  practices  in  1952  tended  to  increase  yields.  Instead 
of  planting  their  beans  in- April  (as  they  did  in  1951)  producers  planted 
them  in  June,  after  the  small  G^^aias  were  harvested.    This  shortened  the 
^Towin3  season  which  reduced  the  nunber  of  capsules  that  dropped  fror.i  the  ■ 
plants . 

Prices  paid  fanners  by  CCC  for  1951  crop  castor  "beans  srov/n  under 
contract  -.ath  the  Corporation  or  its  representative  were  to  be  IC  cents 
per  pound,  hulled  basis,  or  the  market  price  at  tine  of  deliver;/',  which- 
ever was  higher.    From  this  was  to  be  subtracted  0.5  cents  per  pound, 
hulled  basis,  for  hulling  the  beans  where  hulling  was  performed  for  the 
fanners.    Prices  actually  received  by  farmers  ranged  from  10.5  to 
12  cents  per  pound.    For  the  1952  crop  the  ininimun  ^•le.rvsitee  price  also 
\Ta.s  10  cents  per  pound.    Producers  received  the  ninir.roEi  guarantee  price 
for  their  1952  crop  beans  as  prices  of  imported  beans  £;enerally  were 
lower  than  the  guaranteed  price. 

Plantings  of  1953  crop  castor  beans  are  estiriated  at  over 
IkOfiOQ  acres,  or  about  20,000  more  than  the  year  before.    Most  of  the 
increase  is  in  Oklahoma  but  all  the  other  States  also  reported  greater 
plantings.    Four  factors  lorobably  vail  contribute  to  higher  yields  in 
1953. 

(1)    The  introduction  of  a  new  hybrid  variety  in  Ca3.ifornia  and 
in  the  high  plains  of  Texas  and  the  partial  replacenent  of  the  variety 
known  as  Conner  by  Cirmarron  in  Texas  and  Oklahoma.    (Increased  avail- 
ability of  the  hybrid  variety  in  195^  will  enable  ^'reducers  to  _-laiit 
more  of  this  higher  yielding  seed.)  (2)    Growing  conditions  are  as  good  or 
better  than  last  year.    (3)    Producers  are  shifting  to  land  better  adapted 
to  castor  beans  and  {k)    are  giving  more  care  to  the  crop.    During  the 
first  year  or  two,  producers  apparently  thought  that  castor  beans  were  a 
poor  land  crop.    Also,  they  thought  that  castor  beans  could  not  compete 
\rith  other  crops  for  the -better  land.    Experience  with  the  past  two  crops 
appears  to  have  changed  their  minds  to  seme  extent.    The  iaininum  guarantee 
for  the  1953  crop  '.:as  reduced  from  the  previous  10  cents  to  "9  cents  per 
pound,  hulled  basis.    Prices  received  by  growers  are  not  lil;ely  to  be  above  the 
guarantee  level.    In  July  1955^  Brazilian  castor  beans  laiided  at  Mew  York 
vrere  quoted  at  about  7.5  cents  per  pound. 
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Table  6.-  Castor  beans:    Estinated  acreage  and  production  from 

1951  Eii'-d  1952  crops 


Acreage 

Production,  ' 

Y-i  f= 

;'  .Planted  i  f  : 

Harvested 

hulled 

basis: 

clUX 

iicij.  ves  UCU. 

Area 

.  i>pi  : 

19^'ci  : 

xy^X  . 

-yj-  ' 

* 

,    A. ,  ULL) 

J. UUU 

X  f  UUU 

X  ,  UUU 

Mil . 

I-?  ^ 
MIJ. . 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

i-D  . 

XO  m 

T  "K 
IjD  . 

Texas  2/ 

27.7 

91.9 

19.5 

72.2 

2.6 

17.5 

135 

2I+2 

Okl  pi^craa  2  '  ' 

30.5 

25.1 

2U.3 

23.6 

3.3  . 

J+.9 

1  ^7 

208 

California  (irri coated) 

20. U 

1.7 

.  15.1 

.  1.3 

1?  .U. 

1.6- 

756 

1,218 

Arizona  (irrigated) 

5.0 

(  '; 
.  '/ 

3.8 

.U 

905 

982 

Arlicnsas 

^/ 

.k 

3/ 

IT. A. 

V 

.1 

U30 

R.A. 

Total 

83.7 

120.1 

62.7 

97.6 

20.8 

2U.6 

332 

252 

1/  Estimate  bosed  on  .sales  of  seed..  .  . 

2/  Mostly  dry  land  but  docs  include  some  irrigated  areas. 
3/  Less  than  50  acres. 

t/  About  15,000  pouj^ds.,    N.  A.  -  Not  available. 


Totals  coraputed  from 'inrounded  numbers. 

Compiled  by  the  Fats  and  Oils  Branch,  IHA,  U3DA.    •       '.     ■  .■ 

EFP'ECT  OF  CMGES  IN  ilETHOD  OF  OILSEED  PROCESSING  ON  RETURNS  TO  PRODUCERS 

,       ■  by  •  • 

Martin  3.  Siraon,  BAE 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  an  increasing,  trend  on  the  part  of 
oilseed  processors  to^mrd  the  adoption  of  more  ef ficient' ir.ethods  of  oil  ex- 
traction.   The  eGononic  implications  of  this  developrient  are  important  for 
the  producer  of  oilseeds  as  well  as  for  the  processor.    The  central  purpose 
of  this  article  is  to  show  the  \ra.y  in  which  the  producer  is  affected.  It 
is  based  largeJ-y  on  three ,  reports  issued  recently  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  A^ricvlture .1/    First;  however,  it  ;:iiay  be  well  to  indicate 
briefly  the  type  and  det:;ree  of  change  in  processin^^  method  that  has  been 

occurring .  .  . 

1/  These  reports  are:     (1)  U.  S.  Depa?:tnent  of  A:^ricultvre  Technical 
Bulletin  No.  IO68  by  Sidney  J.  Arraore,  entitled  The  Demand  end' Price  Structure 
for  Food  Fats,  and  Oils;  (2)  Marketing  Research  Report- No.  35  by  Martin  S. 
Simon,  entitled  Soybeans ;    Economic  Analyses  Relatinr,  to  Processin,^-  and  (3) 
Agriculture .Information  Bulletin  No.  IO3  by  John  M.  Brewster,  entitled  Cotton- 
seed Oil  Mills:    Their  Comparative  Efficiencies  and  Effects  on  Prices  and 
Producers '.  Returns.    The  latter  is  a  suimuary  of  Marketing  Research  Report 
No.  5^  by^  John  M.  Brewster,-  entitled  Ccm-'arative  Economies  of  Different  Types 
of. Cottonseed  Oil  ilills  and  Their  Effects  on  Oil  Supplies,  Prices,  and  Returns 
to  Growers,  to  be  issued  in  October. 
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The  shift  in  method  of  processing  has  proceeded  furthest  in  the 
soyhean  processing  industry.    (See  cover  chart.)    The  quantities  of  soy- 
beans processed  by  the  solvent  extraction  meth-jd  rose  from  28  percent  of 
the  total  crush  in  19^5-^+6  to  7^+  percent  in  1951-52=    Prior  to  19^^-9-50, 
screw  presses,  which  processed  only  25  percent  in  1951-52^  were  used  to 
handle  most  of  the  soybean  crush.    H^/drau.lic  presses  accounted  for  the 
remainder  in  each  year.    Similar  data  foi'  other  oilseeds  are  not  available 
prior  to  1951-52,    For  that  year  12  percent  of  the  cottonseed  crush  was 
handled  by  the  solvent  and  prepress-solvent  methods  and  31  percent  of  the 
flaxseed  was  processed  by  the  prepress -solvent  method,  2/ 

Relative  efficiencies  of  the  various  methods  of  processing  in  oil 
recovery  for  soybeans,  cottonseed,  and  flaxseed  can  be  sho\m  from  the 
available  data,  3/    Based  on  averages  for  the  19^7-^9  and  1951  crop -years, 
solvent  extraction  yielded  about  20  percent  more  oil  per  bushel  of  soy- 
beans crushed  than  the  screw-press  process  and  26  percent  more  than  the 
hydraulic -press  process.    For  cottonseed  crushed  during  the  1951--52  season, 
the  screw-press  method  recovered  about  7  percent  more  oil  than  hydraulic 
presses,  solvent  extraction  recovered  13  percent  more,  and  prepress-sol- 
vent extraction,  20  percent  more.    For  flaxseed  crushed  in  I95I-52,  the 
prepress -solvent  method  yielded  about  5  percent  more  oil  than  the  screw- 
press  method.    The  superiority  of  solvent  and  prepress -solvent  e:ctraction 
in  oil  recovery  is  reo.dily  apparent. 

Economic  Factors  Affected  by  Changfes 
In  Yield  of  Oil  axiA  Meal 

Figure  1  presents  a  diagram  of  the  economic  factors  that  are  af- 
fected by  changes  in  the  yield  of  soybean  oil  and  meal.    Each  box  in  the 
diagram  represents  one  or  more  of  the  economic  variables  involved.  Arrows 
indicate  the  direction  of  the  various  influences.    Boxes  bound  by  dashed 
lines  represent  factors  that  logica3J.y  belong  in  the  diagram  but  upon 
which  the  effects  of  changes  in  yield  could  not  be  statistically  measured. 


2/  The  quantity  of  soybeans,  flaxseed,  and  cottonseed  processed  and  the 
crude  oil  produced  by  the  various  extraction  methods  for  the  1951-52  sea- 
son were  published  by  the  U.  S,  Production  and  Marketing  Administration 
as  U.  S,  Department  of  Agriculture  Press  Release  IO38-53,  entitled  USDA 
Reports  on  Soybean,  Cottonseed,  and  Flaxseed  Processing  for  1951-52, 
dated  May  k,  1953 •    A  brief  discussion  of  these  and  additional  data  for 
soybean  processing  is  given  in  the  April-May  1953  Fats  and  Oils  Situation, 
pp,  6-8, 


3/  For  the  soxirce  of  these  data,  see  footnote  2, 
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ECONOMIC  FACTORS  AFFECTED  BY 
CHANGES  IN  THE  YIELD  OF  SOYBEAN 
OIL  AND  SOYBEAN  OIL  MEAL 


YIELD  OF  SOYBEAN  OIL 
PER  BUSHEL  OF  SOY- 
BEANS PROCESSED 


FACTOR  CAUSING 
CHANGE  IN 
YIELDS 


YIELD  OF  SOYBEAN  OIL 
MEAL  PER  BUSHEL  OF 
SOYBEANS  PROCESSED 


SUPPLY  OF 
SOYBEAN  OIL 


VALUE  OF  THE 

YIELD  OF 
SOYBEAN  OIL 


VALUE  OF  THE 
YIELD  OF  SOY- 
BEAN OIL  MEAL 


SUPPLY  OF 
SOYBEAN  OIL 
MEAL 


SUPPLY  OF 

EDIBLE 
FATS  AND 
OILS  OTHER 
THAN  SOY- 
BEAN OIL 


PRICES  AND 

\      1    1 

\   J      ACREAGE  1 

YIELDS  OF 

V|  PLANTED  TO  . 

CORN  AND 

SOYBEANS  , 

OTHER  LAND- 

''l    FOR  BEANS, 

COMPETING 

1  SUBSEQUENT  ' 

CROPS 

1         CROP  ' 

PERCENTAGE  OF 
SOYBEAN  CROP 
FED  ON  FARMS 


V 


\/ 

r 

FEEDING  VALUES 

AND  PRICES  OF 

ALTERNATIVE 

1 
1 

FEEDS 

YIELD  OF 

PRODUCTION  OF 

SOYBEANS,  SUB- 

— 

SOYBEANS,  SUB- 

SEQUENT CROP 

SEQUENT  CROP 

U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


NEG.  48995-X    BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 
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This  diagram  may  be  used  to  show  the  vay  in  which  the  effects  of  an 
increase  in  the  yield  of  soybean  oil  resulting  from  a  shift  to  more  effici 
ent  processing  equipment  are  likely  to  he  transmitted  and  how  the  producer 
of  soybeans  is  affected  in  the  process.  Except  for  certain  characteristic 
differences  (as  will  be  pointed  out  in  the  case  of  cottonseed  processing), 
the  analysis  implicit  in  the  diagram  may  be  applied,  in  a  general  way,  to 
other  oilseeds.  \J  For  illustrative  purposes,  most  of  the  discussion  with 
respect  to  the  diagrani  yi^i  "be  in  terms  of  soybeans  and  soybean  products. 

An  increase  in  the  yield  of  poybeaQ  gii  pg?  b^ig^gl  results  in  an. 
Increase  in  productiQQ      the  ^ii,    in  almop-fe  §ye?'y  year  eince  1935  more 
than  80  percent  of  the  soybean  oil  consumed  domestically  has  gone  into 
edible  products.    The  price  of  soybean  oil,  therefore,  is  determined 
chiefly  by  the  supply  of  and  demand  for  edible  fats,  and  oils.    As  a  high 
degree  of  interchangeability  exists  among  the  fats  and  oils  that  can  be 
used  in  food  products,  users  ordinarily  are>  more  interested'  in  the  total 
supply  of  edible  fats  and  oils  than  in  the  supply  of  any  individual  fat  or 
oil.    Consequently,  the  economic  effects  of  changes  in  the  supply  of  soy- 
bean oil  operate  through  the  resulting  changes  in  the  total  supply  of  fats 
and  oils,  other  than  butter  and  lard,  used  in  food  products,  5/ 

An  increase  in  the  total  supply  of  these  fats  and  oils  would  tend 
to  reduce  their  prices,  including  that  of  soybean  oil.  6/    Thus,  under 
competitive  conditions,  a  more  efficient  processing  industry  wou"|,d  bene- 
fit users  by  enabling  them  to  buy  the  larger  siipply  of  oil  at  ar  lowe:r 
price.    The  price -depressing  effect  of  an  increase  in  the  supply  of  soy- 
bean oil  would  be  cushioned  because  the  percentage  rise  in  the  total 
supply  of  food  fats  and  oils  would  be  smaller  than  for  soybean  oil  alone. 
However,  this  advantage  to  producers  of  soybeans  would  be  reduced  as  pro- 
cessing methods  resulting  in  increased  yields  of  oil  are  adopted  for 
other  oilseeds.    Other  variables  that  affect  the  price  of  fats  and  oils, 
other  than  butter  and  lard,  used  in  food  products  are  discussed  in 
Technical  Bulletin  No.  IO68, 

,hj  A  diagram  of  the  economic  factors  that  are  affected  by  a  change  in 
the  yield  of  cottonseed  oil  is  shown  On  page  38  of  Technical  Bulletin 
No.  1066,  cited  previously.    For  a  ccnrplete  discussion  relating  to  the 
soybean  diagram,  see  Marketing  Research  Report  No,  35 >  pp.  9-l6. 

5/  The  principal  fats  and  oils,  other  than  butter  and "lard,  used  in 
food  products  include  cottonseed,  soybean,  peanut,  corn,  olive,  oleo, 
ahd  coconut  oils,  tallow,  oleostear'ine,  and  oleo  stock.    Reasons  for 
the  omission  of  butter  and  lard  from  this  grouping  are  discussed  in. 
Technical  Bulletin  Fo.  1068^  .   ■  . 

6/  This  relationship  has  been  demonstrated  statistically.    For  the 
analysis  of  the  factors  that  affect  prices  of  all  food  fats  and  oils 
(except  butter  and  lard)  and  l^or  the  I'elation  of  prices  of  cottonseed  . 
oil  to  the  group  average,  see-  Techhica'l  BullBtin  No.  IO68,  pp.  27-33 • 
The  overall,  analysis  was  discussed  briefly  in  the  June -July  1953  Fats  • 
and  Oils  Situation,  pp.  1I4-I7.    For  the  relation  of  pribes  of  soybean 
oil  to  the  group  average,  see  Marketing  Research  Report  Nb»  35 ^  p.  3'^»    ,•• : 
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The  price  and  yield  of  soybean  oil  together  detennine  the  value  of 
the  oil  obtained  from  a  bushel  of  sdybeansi    An  increase  in  yield  would 
tend  to  increase  the  value*    This  tendency,  however,  would  be  offset  to 
some  extent  by  the  lower  price  for  soybean  oil  that  would  result  from  the 
increase  in  supply. 

The  increase  in  the  yield  of  soybean  oil  that  results  from  the  shift 
to  more  efficient  processing  equipment  is  accompanied  by  a  decrease  in  the 
yield  of  soybean  meal.    It  is  estimated  that,  in  the  1947~49  and  1951  crop- 
years,  the  solvent  process  yielded,  on  the  average,  about  4  percent  less 
meal  per  bushel  of  soybeans  crushed  than  the  screw-press  process  and  about 
5  percent  less  than  the  hydraulic-press  process.    This  results  in  a  de- 
creased production  of  soybean  meal.    In  the  case  of  cottonseed  processing, 
an  increase  in  the  yield  of  oil  resulting  from  improved  processing  methods 
would  not  affect  the  jdeld  of  meal,  as  this  yield  is  regulated  by  mixing 
in  additional  quantities  of  hulls,  jj 

Ordinarily  more  than  90  percent  of  the  supply  of  soybean  meal  is 
used  as  livestock  feed.    Other  uses  are  of  minor  importance  from  a  price- 
influencing  standpoint*    Soj'-bean  meal  competes  in  the  market  place  primarily 
with  other  feeds  containing  a  high  percentage  of  protein.    8/  Consequently, 
in  ascertaining  the  economic  effects  of  a  change  in  the  supply  of  soybean 
meal,  the  resulting  change  in  the  supply  of  these  feeds  must  be  taken  into 
account,    A  given  percentage  reduction  in  the  supply  of  soybean  meal  repre- 
sents a  smaller  percentage  decrease  in  the  total  supply  of  competing  feed 
concentrates.    Hence,  the  price-increasing  effect  of  such  a  reduction  would 
be  less  than  it  would. have  been  had  soybean  meal  been  without  close  sub- 
stitutes. 

The  value  of  the  soybean  meal  obtained  from  a  bushel  of  soybeans  is 
determined  by  jdeld  and  price,    A  reduction  in  yield  tends  to  lower  the 
value  of  the  meal.    Apparently,  however,  the  lower  yield  of  meal  that  v/ould 
be  associated  with  greater  oil  recovery  would  not  have  much  of  an  upward 
effect  on  price,    2/  The  net  effect  on  the  value  of  the  meal,  therefore, 
probably  would  be  slightly  downward.    Moreover,  the  meal  obtained  by  solvent 
extraction  differs  from  that  obtained  by  the  mechanical  processes  in  that  it 
ordinarily  contains  a  higher  percentage  of  protein  and  a  lower  percentage 
of  oil,-   At  times-,  the  mechanically  processed  meals,  apparently  largely  be- 
cause of  their  extra  oil  content,  have  commanded  a  premium  over  the  solvent- 
extracted  meal.    Discounts  on  the  solvent-extracted  meal  would  partly  offset 
the  value  of  the  higher  jdeld  of  oil  from  the  solvent  process,    10/  Some 
solvent  mills  operating  on  cottonseed  also  have  encountered  occasional  dis- 
counts on  their  meal, 

2/  See  Technical  Bulletin  No,  1068.  p,  37.    Of  the  four,  major  products 
of  cottonseed  processing. (oil,  meal,  linters,  and  hulls),  the  value  of  hulls 
is. lowest*    8/  These  feeds  include  primarily  the  oilseed  meals,  such  as 
cottonseed,  peanut,  and  linseed  meal,  and  the  animal  proteins,  such  as  tank- 
age, meat  scraps,  and  fish  meal,    2/  See  Marketing  Research  Report  No,  35* 
pp,  25-26*    ^  See  Marketing  Research  Report  No.  35,  pp.  20^23. 
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The  values  of  the  yields  of  soybean  cil  and  meal  together  represent 
the  value  of  the  prcuucts  obtainsf^  from  px^ocessing  a  busael  of  soybeans. 
Pi'ocassors,  in  deterndning  the  prices  tliey  will  ofiei."  for  soybeans .  are  in- 
fluenced to  a  large  extent  by  their  expectations  coi-icernini-^  the  combined 
value  of  trts  oil  and  meal  obtained  per  buohel  of  soybeans  processed.  Hence^ 
under  stabiij  competitive  conditions,  any  changes  in  the  average  price  and 
quantity  of  oil  and  meal  obtained  from  the  use  of  more  efficient  processing 
techniques  vcu3-d  tend  to  be  reflected  in  prices  paid  to  farmers  for  soybeans,  Tl/ 

The  adoption  by  industry  of  more  efficient  processing  equipment  also 
piay  cause  changes  in  the  average  cost  of  cnxsning.    The  spread  between  the 
ccnibined  value  of  the  oil  and  meal  produced  in  processing  ard  the  price  a 
fanner  receives  for  a  buchel  of  soybeans  reflects  various  processing  and  mar- 
keting costs  an(i  profit  margins.    In  addition,  the  spread  is  affected  by  the 
ai^ount  by  vhich  the  expected  value  of  soybean  products  differs  from  the  value 
realized  when  the  products  are  marketed. 

Under  competitive  conditions  a  few  firms  v/ould  improve  their  competi- 
tive position  by  shifting  from  one  type  of  mill  to  a  more  efficient  type. 
Oil  supply  would  be  increased  and  prices  10v\rered  somewhat.    But  prices  of 
the  oilseed  still  would  be  determined  chiefly  by  the  purchasing  power  of 
remaining  mills.    If  all  mills  v/ere  to  shift  to  the  most  efficient  type  cf 
processing  for  given  seed  supplies,  the  gains  in  efficiency  would  be  passed 
on  to.  the  prcducer  of  the  oilseed,  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  consumer  of 
oilj  on  the  other.    If.,  however,  almost  all  mills  Wv^re  to  shift  to  the  most 
efficient  method  of  processing,  the  few  mills  retaining  the  less  efficient 
type  of  equipment  v:onld  be  seriously  squeezed  betvreen  falling  oil  prices  and 
rising  seed  costs.    This  situation  has  prevailed  vdth  respect  to  soybean  pro- 
cessing during  the  past  two  seasons.    12/  However,  even  under  this  circumstance,- 
many  such  mills  would  be  able  to  continue  to  compete  because  they  v;ould  hrive 
written  off  their  investment  cost  over  a  period  of  years  so  that  their  net 
or  marginal  cost  for  processing  equi;:ment  would  involve  on3.y  the  cost  of  re- 
placements snd  repairs.    This  advantage  of  oLier  mills  would  disappear  qiiickly 
as  never  mills  amortized  their  investment. 

TliuS;  a  change  in  the  technical  basis  of  the  processing  industry  tends 
to  affect  the  price  received  by  fanners  for  oilseeds  both  by  causing  changes 
in  the  value  of  the  products  obtained  in  processing  and  in  processing  costs. 
This  effect  could  be  illustrated  best  by  actual  data,.    Unfortunately,  data 
on  the  cost  factors  relating  to  the  use  of  alternative  soybean-processing 
plants  are  not  available.    However,  tables  7  and  8  show  estimated  effects  of 
Indus try-vdde  changes  in  type  of  cottonseed  oil  mills  on  the  price  of  cotton- 
seed received  by  farmers  xmder  alternative  assumptions  as  to  the  size  of  the 
marginal  mill.  13/ 

4l7~In  the  past  the  price  received  by  farmers  for  soybeans  has  been  closely 
related  to  the  value  of  the  products  of  soybean  processing.    See  Ma_rketiiig 
£§§JM'£^  Report  No^_35y  pp.  30-32.    For  a  similar  relationship  for  cottonseed, 
Technicaj.  Bulletin  N2:_1068,  p,  40.    12/  These  developments  were  discussed 
in  the  September-October  1952  issue  of  the  Fats  and  Oils  Situation,  pp.  10-15. 
12/  These  tables  and  m>ost  of  the  discussion  relating  to  them  were  taken  from 
Agriciature  Information  Bulletin  No,  103.  cited  previously. 
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Determination  of  the  effects  of  industry -wide  chanties  in  type  of  . 
cottonseed  oil  mills  on  the  price  of  cottonseed  received  by  fai-mers  was 
resolved  through  approximating  the  marginal -si^e  mill  of  the  current  Indus- 
.try  and  comparing  its  costs  and  revenues  with  chose  of  iiiavgina]. -size  mi] Is 
based  on  the  use  of  alternative  processing  equipment.    The  marginal -size 
mill  of  an  industry  is  defined  as  "t.hs  sraalJest  mill  (l)  whose  services  are 
required  to  enable  the  industry  (under  given  cost-price  relationships)  to 
process  the  total  crop  of  seed,  and  (2)  whose  annual  crush  is  oust  large 
enough  to  enable  the  mill  to  malre  only  enough  revenue  to  meet  total  costs  j 
including  depreciation,  interest  on  capital,  taxes  and  insurance.    The  p^-ice 
paid  to  growers  for  cottonseed  normally  must  be  low  enough  to  enable  this 
marginal  mill  to  cover  its  total  costs. 

Under  the  theoretical  assumption  of  "perfect  conjpetition, "  it  was 
calculated  that  the  smallest  miD.l  of  the  current  industry  (which  is  pre- 
dominantly hydraulic),  capable  of  meeting  its  total  costs,  wbs  a  ii- press 
hydraulic  mill  with  an  annual  crush  of  6,000  tons..    (Any  larger  mill  would 
require  a  larger  crush  to  meet  all  6osts.)    Its  total  ( 19^9-50)  revenue,  or 
cost. per  ton  of  seed  was  calculated  at  $73 -^'i-.    Exclusive  of  seed,  its, 
costs  were  $28.26  per  ton, .leaving  $42.25  available  to  the  grower  for  seed 
after  deducting  a.  $3.00  charge  for  gin  services.    In  considering  a.  completely 
hydraulic  industry,  a  minimum  crush  of  10,600  tons  was  assumed  for  the 
marginal  mill,  because  calculated  net  revenues  v/ere  not  regarded  as  warranting 
the  construction  of  new  mills  of  any  type  if  less  than  this  amount  of  seed 
was  available.    Shifting  from  the  current  industry  to  a  complete  hydraulic 
indiustry  was  calculated  to  increase  the.  value  of  cottonseed  by  about  9  per- 
cent.   In  1949-50  this  was  equivalent  to  $3.85  a  ton.    This . compared  with 
increases  of  approximately  12,:?  and  8  percent  arising  from  similar. shifts 
to  the  .screw-press,  direct-solvent,  and  prepress -solvent  lndustries>. 
respectively.     (Data  for  19^9-50  were  used  in  these  computations  because 
available  cost  data  related  to  that  year.    Presumably  the  percentage  re- 
lationships would  be  about  the  same  for  any  other  year.) 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  shift  from  the  current  industry,  which 
is  predominately  hydraulic,,  to  a  completeJ.y  hydraulic  Ihdustry  with  a 
ynargfnal  mill  of.  10,600-ton  crush  woiild  not  benefit  consumers  because  it 
would  leave  the  supply,  and  hence  the  price,  of  oil  the  same  as  before.  All 
benefits  from.  Increased  efficiencies  that,  competition  prevented  the  industry 
from  retaining  would  tend  to  go  to  growers. 

In  contrast,  an  industry-wide  shift  to  the  prepress-solvent  process, 
with  the  same  size  marginal  mill,  would  reduce  cottonseed  oil  prices  by 
about  9  percent  through  increasing  the  supply  of  cottonseed  oil  by  10.8  per- 
cent 'and  all  edible  oils  (exclusive  of  butter  and  lard)  by  5.4  percent.  The 
benefit  to  growers  from  such  a  shift  would  be  somewhat,  less-  than  a  shift  to 
the  more  efficient  type  of  hydraulic  industry,    for,  even  though  the . prepress 
solvent  industry  Increased  oil  yield  by  42.2  pounds  per  ton  of  seed,  this 
Increase  was  calculated  to  lower  the  price  of  oil  to  a  point  where  the  total 
revenue  of  the  marginal-size  mill  ( 10, ^66-ton  crush)  was  only  95  centfe-  more 
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per  ton  of  seed  than  that  of  the  same  size  marginal  hydraulic  mill.    But  at 
this  crush,  costs,  exclusive  of  seed,  for  the  pre]press -solvent  mill  were 
$1.50  more  than  for  the  hydraulic  process.    As  a  consequence,  industry-wide 
change  to  the  former  would  make  available  to  the  grower  55  cents  less  per 
ton  of  seed  than  a  like  shift  to  the  hydrauJ.ic  industry  v/ith  the  same  size 
marginal  mill.    The  same  principle  applies  in  a  somewhat  less  degree  to  the 
direct -solvent  process. 

In  contrast;,  an  industry-wide  shift  to  screw  press  mills  vith  the 
same  size  (lO. 600-ton  crush)  marginal  mill  would  "benefit  consumers  somewhat, 
but  it  would  benefit  growers  more  than  any  other  type  of  change.    The  reason 
for  this  is  that  screw-press  costs,  exclusive  of  seed,  for  a  10,600-ton 
crush  are  less  than  those  for  the  same  size  hydraulic  mill,  while  the  value 
of  its  product  is  somewhat  higher  because  of  its  greater  oil  yield. 

It  should  be  ejr.phasized  that  the  preceding  conclusions  rest  on  the 
assumption  of  alternative  industries,  each  having  a  margina.l  mill  of 
10, 600-ton  crush,  compared  with  the  current  indiostry's  hydraulic  marginal 
mill  of  6,000-ton  crush.    The  result  would  be  'different  if  substantially 
larger  marginal  m.ills,  say  with  an  annual  crush  of  UO,  000  tons,  were  used, 
provided  the  advent  of  such  large  mills  did  not  do  away  v/ith  stable  com- 
petitive conditions.    V/ith  a  crush  of  this  size,  a  shift  to  the  solvent 
process  would  be  more  beneficial  to  growers  as  well  as  to  consumers.  The 
reason  is  that,  at  large  tonnages,  differences  between  costs  of  prepress - 
solvent  mills  and  those  of  hydraulic  mills,  exclusive  of  seed,  are  much 
less  than  at  smaller  tonnages,  as  illustrated  in  table  8. 

It  is  apparent  that  an  industry-wide  shift  to  a  more  efficient  type 
of  cottonseed  oil  mill  v/ould  teiTi  to  result  in  increased  prices  for  cotton- 
seed.   But,  except  in  the  case  of  a  shift  to  a  completely  hydraulic  cotton- 
seed processing  industry,  it  wou'.d  tend  to  result  in  lov/er  prices  and  lower 
total  returns  from  marketing  other  oilseeds,  the  products  of  which  compete 
with  those  of  cottonseed.    An  increase  in  the  supply  of  cottonseed  oil  would 
tend  to  reduce  prices  of  all  food  fats  and  oils,  but  the  effects  of  the  de- 
cline in  price  on  value  of  the  see;il  would  be  offset  by  increased  yields  of 
oil  only  for  cottonseed. 

However,  in  general  more  efficient  methods  of  processing  are  not 
introduced  on  one  type  of  oilseed  only.    As  previously  stated,  almost  three- 
fourths  of  the  soybean  crush  during  the  1951-52  season  was  processed  by  the 
solvent  method.    If  the  effect  of  an  industry-wide  shift  to  solvent  extrac- 
tion in  soybean  processing  from  the  1951-52  level  on  the  supply  of  all  edible 
fats  and  oils,  for  example,  was  considered  in  conjunction  with  those  of  in- 
dustry-wide changes  in  the  type  of  cottonseed  oil  mill,  it  is  likely  that 
the  increase  in  retui'ns  to  growers  of  cottonseed  shown  in  table  7  would  be 
reduced  by  about  a  third  and  in  table  8,  by  about  a  seventh. 

Sxxmmary  and  Conclusions 

Methods  of  processing  oilseeds  which  increase  the  yield  of  oil  may 
result  in  increased  profits  to  the  processing  industry,  in  lower  costs  to 
users  of  the  oil,  or  in  higher  returns  to  farmers.    Relative  benefits  to  these 
three  groups  depend  to  a  considerable  extent  on  the  tim.e  period  considered, 
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on  the  extent  to  which  the  new  processing  methods  are  adopted,  and  on  the 
relation  between  the  responsiveness  of  production  to  price  on  the  one  hand 
and  of  price  to  supply  on  the  other.    Once  the  new  methods  have  been  adopted 
by  most  of  the  industry,  benefits  usually  go  mainly  to  users  and  growers. 
In  the  long  r\m  both  imdoubtedly  benefit  by  their  adoption.    In  the  early 
stages  of  the  introduction  of  the  new  jjrocess,  the  advantage  is  more  likely 
to  go  to  the  firms  mal'lng  the  change  because  of  the  competitive  advantage 
they  gain. 

From  the  detailed  analysis  given  previously,  it  is  apparent  that 
producers  of  a  given  oilseed  are  likely  to  benefit  from  tne  industry-wide 
use  of  most  efficient  methods  for  processing  that  oilseed.    As  shown, 
returns  to  growers  from  cottonseed  would  be  affected  by  (l)  a  change  in  the 
supply  and  value  of  oil  lesuiting  from  an  industry-wide  change  in  type  of 
cottonseed  oil  mil:,  and  (2)  a  change  in  costs  of  processing  per  ton,  ex- 
clusive of  seed,  resu.ting  from  a  change  in  type  and  si^e  of  marginal  mill. 
Similai"  effects  probably  prevail  for  other  oilseeds. 

The  effects  of  a  shift  to  more  efficient  methods  of  processing  in 
the  entire  oilseed  crushing  industry  are  more  difficult  to  determine.  In 
addition  to  the  above,  the  extent  of  the  gains    to  producers  of  any  one 
oilseed  would  depend  on  the  extent  to  which  competitive  conditions  in  the 
industry  crushing  that  oilseed  axe  changed  and  on  the  extent  of  shifts  to 
improved  methods  of  oil  recovery  in  industries  processing  competing  oilseeds. 

Prices  of  cottonseed  oil  and  cottonseed  over  the  past  several  years 
probably  have  been  depressed  to  seme  extent  by  the  rapid  expansion  of  solvent 
extraction  in  soybean  processing.    If  solvent  extraction  is  adopted  by  a 
substantial  part  of  the  cottonseed  processing  industry,  this  would  tend  to 
have  some  depressing  effect  on  prices  of  soybeans.    For  example,  an  industry 
wide  shift  to  the  prepress -solvent  method,  as  calculated  in  Agricuj-tural 
Information  Bulletin  No.  IO3,  would  have  increased  the  19^+9-50  supply  of 
edible  fats  and  oils  Texcept  butter  and  lard)  hy  5.U  percent.    Such  an 
increase  in  supply  would  tend  to  reduce  the  irrice  of  soybean  oil  by  "J. 6  per- 
cent which,  in  turn,  based  on  19^9-50  average  prices  and  yields,  would  result 
in  about  a  3  percent  decrease  in  the  average  price  received  by  farmers  for 
a  bushel  of  soybeans. 

Changes  in  prices  to  farmers  probably  would  ha^'e  greater  effects  on 
soybean  production  than  on  cottonseed  output.    Soybeans  are  produced  mainly 
for  the  value  of  the  oil  and  meal,  while  cottonseed  is  a  byproduct  of  the 
cotton  enterprise  (it  represents  about  15  percent  of  the  total  value  of  the 
cotton  crop)    and  output  is  not  responsive  to  changes  in  price  of  the  seed. 
In  certain  areas  soybeans  compete  for  land  with  crops  such  as  corn  and 
cotton.    Hence,  a  permanent  change  in  the  value  of  soybeans  in  comparison 
with  prices  of  competing  crops  might  resu3.t  in  some  change  in  acreage  and 
production  of  soybeans.    If  prices  of  soybeans  v;ere  lowered  as  a  result  of 
increased  supplies  of  cottonseed  oil,  any  resulting  decline  in  soybean 
production  would  tend  partly  to  offset  the  effect  of  the  increase  in  the 
supply  of  cottonseed  oil  on  prices  of  soybean  oil,  cottonseed  oil,  and  other 
food  fats  and  oils. 
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Table  9  .-  Fate,  olls^  Including  margarine  and  sliortening,  and  tall  oil:  Production  from  dontestlc  and 
iioported  materials,  and  factory  and  VBrehouse  stocks  at  end  of  moatb 

:  Production  1/  ;  Stocks 

Items  grovqsed  by  major  use        :     1952  !  1953  ;         June  30  :  1953  

 ;Jan.-Juae  ; Jan. -June  ;     May  ;    ~7uae  i    1951      ;    19^2      :    May  31    ;  June  30 

:  Mil.lb.       Mil. lb.       Mil. lb.       Mil. lb.       Mil. lb.      Mil. lb.      Mil. lb.       Mil. lb. 


VKmSI  FATS  AJID  OILS  : 

Food  fata  and  oils  : 

Butter  2/  ..:  619.2         779.0        155.7         157.3  72.6         68.6        193.6  257.4 

Lard  and  rendered  pork  fat  3/..:  1,395.2  1,129.0        I5I.O  I50.O  12^.3        211*. 7        200. 6  I69.3 

Oleo  oil,  oleo  stock,  edible  : 
animal  stearlne,  and  edible  : 

tallow   92.9  yil9.2 

Total  edible  animal  fats  2,107-3  2,027.5 

Com  oil....  :  112.8  132.7 

Cottonseed  oil   :  769.9  860,0 

Olive  oil,  edible   :  4.0  6-^ 

Peanut  oil  :  72.9  26.3 

Soybean  oil   :  1,268.1  1,278.0 

rotal  edible  vegetable  oils..:  2,227.7  2,303.1* 

Soap  fats  and  oils  : 
Tallow,  inedible,  and  greases 


2k. 6 

it/20.0 

8.3 

9.1 

11.5 

11.6 

331.5 

327.3 

205.2 

292.4 

405.7 

438.3 

22.9 

21.9 

21.4 

14.4 

19.7 

18.7 

71*. 5 

216,4 

460.0 

1,001.1 

991.7 

^-k 

22.5 

8.8 

5.2 

4.5 

h'l 

47.0 

17.6 

4.4 

4.9 

226.3 

190.1 

221.1 

296.4 

291.7 

273.2 

3^.7 

291.2 

528.4 

797.2 

1,322.1 

1,293.0 

Palm  oil  

Fish  oil  

Whale  and  seal  oils   , 

Olive  oil^  inedible  and  foots., 

Coconut  oil  

Total  soap  fats   :  l,4o6.2 


1,171.3 

4/1,349.4 

229.8 

4/220.0 

33A 

34.8 

8'7 

22.2 

"y 
201.5 

1,406.2 

204.5 
1,588,7 

32.3 
270.8 

37.6 
279.8 

7.7 
261.2 

9.3 
222.8 

1.5 
24.5 

1.5 

32.0 

9.9 
278.8 

29.4 
261.5 

2.2 
28.2 

"y 
33.5 

299.5 

332.3 

394.3 

391.7 

18.4 

31.9 

19.5 

18.9 

39.4 

42.4 

35.0 

36.1 

.2 

,4 

.4 

i'o 

4.0 

2.6 

2.4 

102.8 

64,3 

47.4 

48.8 

466.1 

475.1 

499.2 

498.3 

Drying  oils 

Castor  611,  dehydrated  :  7.7  9-3           1.5            1.5            9.4           4.6           4.3  4.5 

Linseed  oil  s  261.2  222.8          24.5           32-0          678.8        674.6        63I.6  619.O 

Oitlcica  oil  r    —            —              —             7.9            4.8            2.6  2.0 

Tung  oU  :  9.9  29.4           2.2              6/           29.O          I3.8          27.2  25.1 

Total  drying  oils  :  278.8  261.5         28.2          33.5         725.1       697.8       665.7  650,6 

Other  industrial  oils  and  fate  ; 

Heat's-foot  oil   :  1.0  1.1 

Spem-oil  :  —  — 

Wool  grease   :  3.8  5.2 

Cod  oil  and  fish-liver  oils  .8  .4 

Castor  oil,  No.l  and  Ho. 3  7/...:  30.8  27.4 

Rapeseed  oil  :  8/  — 

Other  vegetable  oils   :  678  14.8 

Total  :  43.2  48.9 

Orand  total    9j  :  10/6,312.4  10/6,479.7 

Fran  domestic  aaterials   :  10/6,069. 4  10/6,234.7 

Fran  laported  materials   :  243.0  245.0 

PAT -AMD-OIL  PRODUCTS  : 


.2 

.2 

1.2 

1.0 

.9 

1.2 

33.0 

23.0 

7.7 

7.2 

1 

1.0 

.4 

.4 

1.0 

1.3 

.1 

8.7 

6,0 

5.1 

4.5 

3.3 

4.0 

41.5 

22.4 

34.8 

38.0 

3.3 

2,1 

2.9 

3.0 

2*8 

3.0 

22.3 

11.6 

33.2 

29.5 

7.2 

8.3 

110.4 

66.5 

85.6 

84.7 

986.4 

940.1 

2,035.1 

2,329.1 

2,978.4 

2,964.8 

948.7 

896.5 

37.7 

43.6 

569.6 

604.9 

84.5 

99.0 

9.6 

15.9 

14.3 

13.7 

82.2 

35.6 

5.4 

4.2 

3.8 

2.6 

1.6 

1.5 

651.9 

640.5 

89.9 

103.2 

13.4 

18.5 

16.0 

15.2 

797.1 

780.9 

118.2 

106.8 

140.6 

81.9 

127.9 

126,5 

161.2 

165.8 

30.8 

25.3 

65.3 

85.3 

85.4 

83,2 

1/  Factory  production  except  as  otherwise  noted, 

Zj  Creamery  butter  production  and  cold-storage  stoclu.  United  States  Depairtaent  of  Agricult\ire, 

^  Total  caanerclal.    Excludes  farm  production.    Federally  inspected  in  January-June  1952  totaled  1,200.2  million 
pounds,  January-June  1953  totaled  96I.6  million  pounds. , 

4/  Estimated  for  June. 

^  Total  apparent  production.  Bureau  of  Agricultural  EeonoBlcs.  (Coqputed  fron  factory  consui^ion,  trade  and  stocks.) 
6/  Included  in  "Other  veget^le  oils." 

jj  Production  of  No.  1  and  Ho.  3  minus  production  of  dehydrated  eastca:  oil. 

6/  Less  than  50,000  pounds. 

2/  Computed  from  unrounded  niadiers. 

10/  Includes  estimated  output  of  fana  butter  and  farm  lard,  249,2  million  pounds  in  January-June  1952;  249.7  mlllioa 
pounds  in  January-June  1953* 

CoaQ>lled  from  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  except  as  noted.    Data  Include  stocks  held  by  the  Govennent  In 
reported  position. 
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Table  10.-  Injwrts  and  e:q)orte  of  fats,  oils,  oil -bearing  materials 
and  fat-and-oil  products  in  terns  of  oil 


:         Ingaorts  for  coofumptlon 

:                 Exports  1/ 

Item 

:    I952T  1$55 

:    1$52    :  1953 

■  Jan. -May ; Jan. -May]  April    '  May 

•Jan. -May Van. -May*  April 

;  «ay 

MU.lb.    Mil  .lb.    MU.lb.    MU.lb.    MU.lb.    Mil. lb.    Mll.lb.    Mil. lb. 


Food  fate  and  olla 

Butter   •  2/ 

Lard  [  .1 

Oleo  oil  '  — 

Oleo  stock   :  — 

Stearl&e,  anlaal,  edible  :  2/ 

Tallov,  edible   :  2/ 

Total,  edible  •>r^^wt>^  fats   :  .1 

Cottonseed  oil   :  — 

Cottonseed  (15.5  percent)   ;   

Olive  oil,  edible   :  15. '^ 

Peanut  oil   :  — 

Peanuts,  shelled  (It-B  percent)   :  — 

Soybean  oil   :  2/ 

Soybeans  (I6.7  percent)    2/  '•  S/ 

Stearlne,  vegetable  oil,  vlnter   :  — 

Other  vegetable  oils   :  2.7 

Total,  edible  vegetable  oils   :  I8.I 

Soap  fats  and  oils  : 

Fish  and  fish  liver  oils  non-aedlclnal   :  8. It- 
Greases   :  .3 

(ferine  maaBal  olla   :  20.0 

Foots  and  soe^  stock,  including  olive  oil   :  .1 

Palm  oil   :  38.6 

Tallow,  inedible   :  .2 

Total,  slov-latherlng  oils     :  67.6 

Babassu  oil   :  1.9 

Babassu  kernels  (63  percent)   :  — 

Coconut  oil   :  28.1 

Copra  (63  percent)   :  179-3 

Palm  kernel  oil   :  2.1* 

Tuctra  kernels  (43  percent)   :  .2 

Total,  laurlc-acld  olla   :  211.9 

Drying  oils  : 

Flaxseed  (33. h  percent)   :  2/ 

Linseed  oil   :  2/ 

Oiticica  oil   ;  211* 

Tung  oil   :  10.5 

Total   :  12.9 

Other  industrial  oils  and  fats  : 

Cashew  nut  shell  liquid  (oil)   :  1.7 

Castor  oil   :  1*3.8 

Castor  beans  (U5  percent)   :  29.8 

Fish-liver  oils,  nediclnal   :  10,1* 

Heat'8-foot  oil  and  stock  :  2/ 

Rapeseed  oil   ..:  2.5 

Wool  grease   :  2.0 

Other  vegetable  oils  and  fats,  inedible   :  .2 

Total   :  90. If 

Other  products  (fat  content)  : 

Margarine  5/  :  2/ 

Shortening   ;  2/ 

Cooking  and  salad  olla   :   

Salad  products  6/  :  — 

Soap   :  .2 

Fatty  acida   :  2.1 

Total   :  2.3 

Grand  total  j/  :  1*03.3 

TaU  oil   : 


2/ 


J/ 

17.2 

2/ 


3A 
20.6 


2.9 
2/ 
9.3 
.1 
18.2 

2/ 
30.5 


51*. 1 

19.0 

9.9 

167.6 

1*8.5 

23.8 

28.5 

7.9 

h.7 

2/ 

2/ 

250.2 

38.1* 

2/ 

_i/ 

2/ 

3.3 

1.1 

.9 

1.1* 

1.5 

6.7 

2.5 

2.1* 

l*.0 

.5 

.1* 

61.1* 

15.0 

18.3 

26.9 

l*.6 

3.2 

9.2 

1.7 

1.1* 

.3 

.1 

.1 

3.^ 

2.3 

.1 

5.3 

1.6 

.7 

2/ 

H 

110.5 

25.8 

21*. 2 

.3 

,1 

"h 

1.7 

.7 

2.0 

.8 

1*20.8 

111*. 7 

77.1 

20.2 


20.2 

25.7 
16.8 

.9 
1*3.'* 


5.9 


5.9 

.2 
.8 

.2 
1.2 


2/ 
.1 


ll*.9 


929.9 
18.7 


3.5 




— 

.6 

.2 

— 

371*. I* 

211.1 

1*0.7 

33.8 

— 

1.8 

l*.l* 

.8 

.7 

11.2 

9.1* 

3.6 

— 

--. 

.5 

.9 

.3 

.1 

— 

|// 

3.1 

5.1 

1.6 

1.0 

2/ 

2/ 

391.6 

231.1 

1*7.0 

38.9 





65.0 

28.7 

3.k 

5.3 





2.8 

3.2 

.3 

.2 

2.8 

3.2 

— 

— 

— 





12.3 

.1* 

2/ 

.1 

110.2 

ll*.9 

2.5 

3.5 

F. 

62.2 

119.5 

18.0 

27.1* 

.2 

.7 

.1 

.2 

.6 

.5 

15.7 

11*. 1 

2.1* 

k.3 

3.»» 

3.7 

268.1* 

181.5 

28.7 

1*1.2 

.2 

.8 

12.1 

35.3 

11.0 

1.3 

1*6.1 

62.6 

15.0 

15.7 

.9 

I'i 

1^ 

.1 

.1 

3.5 

.7 

5.6 

5.8 

y 

V 

282.1 

378.8 

88T5 

8178 

6"7 

e.k 

3^1.7 

1*80.3 

U5.3 

98.8 

.8 

2/ 
.2 

"2/ 
.2 


.3 

.2 

2/ 

2/ 

.1 

.1 

.1 

.1 

2/ 

2/ 

3.0 

5.1 

.8 

.7 

3.5 

5.5 

.8 

.7 

.9 

1.0 

.2 

.1 

2.8 

2.9 

.6 

2.6 

.5 

0 

.2 

,8 

.8 

.1 

.2 

9.9 

7.3 

1.1* 

1.7 

17.8 

11.7 

2.3 

2.1* 

3^.8 

21*. 2 

k.7 

5.2 

197.3  186.2 


6.6 


1/  Includes  re-exports  of  coconut,  palB,  and  tung  oils,  ollve-oll  foots  and  copra.  Does  not  Include  shipnents. 
2/  Less  than  50,000  pounda. 

2/  FroB  1950  through  Septeniber  1952,  16. 3  percent. 
k/  Hot  repoorted  separately. 

2/  IiQKjrted  Bargarlne  goes  largely  to  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islanda. 
6/  Includes  ■aytamalBe  and  salad  dressing. 
jj  Coa^uted  frca  unrounded  nuobere. 

Cos^iled  fro«  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Censua,  and  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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Ttibls  11 . -  Inlei  nambere  of  vholoaala  prices  of  fats  and  oils 


Item 

:  Julv 

i?53 

:       1951         i  1952 

!          May  ! 

June 

July 

All  fats  and  oils   :  ^ 

AH  fata  and  oils,  except  Initter  :  73 

Grouped  by  origin :  : 

Anlaal  fats  :  o9 

Vegetable  oils,  doiosstlc   70 

Vegetable  oils,  foreign  :  88 

Grouped  ^  use;  s 

Butter  :  98 

Butter,  seasonally  adjusted  , :  105 

Lard  :  85 

Food  fats  other  than  butter  . . .   :  7U 

Food  fats  other  than  batter  and  lard:  7*^ 

All  edible  fats  and  oils  :  89 

Soap  fats  :  6k 

Drying  oils  :  85 

Other  industrial  :  81 

All  industrial  :  71 

Edible  vegetable  oils,  grouped  by  : 
degree  of  processing:  : 

Crude  :  73 

Bef  ined  :  79 

End  products  :  92 


78 

75 

7h 

73 

58 

60 

58 

56 

87 

77 

76 

77 

60 

68 

65 

60 

77 

89 

85 

86 

105 

Sk 

9^ 

112 

102 

102 

100 

55 

58 

53 

65 

60 

69 

67 

62 

60 

69 

68 

62 

88 

85 

ek 

83 

k5 

1^3 

81 

7^ 

71 

68 

59 

55 

52 

51 

56 

5^ 

51 

51 

60 

70 

68 

63 

70 

60 

80 

78 

79 

86 

85 

m 

All  indexes  except  "Butter,  seasonally  adjusted"  and  "Other  industrial"  from  Bureau  of  Labor  Statlatios. 


Iteble  12.-  Price  recelTed  by  farmers  and  prices  at  terminal  aarJcets  for  Bpeclfled 
oil-bearing  materials  and  oilmeals 


:             July  : 

Item 

:  Dnit 

;    1951    :    1952  ; 

«^  : 

June      1  July 

« 

:  Dollars  Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars  Dollars 

Castor  beans,  Bratllian  ports   

Copra,  Philippines,  c.i.f.  Pacific  Coast 

Cottonseed,  United  States  average   

Flaxseed,  No.  1,  Minneapolis   

Flaxseed,  United  States  arerage   

Peanuts,  Ho.  1,  shelled,  Spanish, 

Southeastern  shipping  points*   

Peanuts,  United  States  aTorage   

Soybeans,  So.  2,  Tellov,  Chicago   

Soybeans,  Ho.  2,  Yellow,  Illinois 

country  shipping  points   

Soybeans,  United  States  arerage   


:LoDg  ton  : 
:Short  ton: 
:Short  ton: 
:  Bushel  : 
:   Bushel  : 

:  100  lb. 
:  100  lb. 
:  Bushel 

:  Bushel 
:  Bushel 


Copra  meal,  Los  Angeles  2/  «... 

Cottonseed  neal,  1^1  percent  protein,  Me^itala. 
Cottonseed  meal,  kl  percent  protein,  Chicago. 
Lii^seed  meal,  36  percent  protein, 

Minneapolis  3/  ,  

Linseed  meal,  3**  percent  protein.  Hew  York  . . 
Peanut  meal,  U5  percent  protein,  f.o.b. 

Southeastern  mills   

Soybean  2i»al,  kk  percent  protein,  Chicago  kj. 
Soybean  meal,  kk  percent  protein,  bulk, 

Decatur  kJ  


225.00 
166.25 
78.00 
3.'*2 
3.19 

17.25 
10.80 
3.02 

2.9i^ 
2.86 


180.00 
131.88 
71.00 
k.02 
3.68 

21.25 
10.30 
3.28 

3.22 
3.00 


159.00 
205.50 
61.80 
3.76 
3.h5 

20.25 
11.20 
2.91 

2.87 
2.78 


1J»2.50 
191.25 
61.20 
3.65 
3.33 

20.12 
11.10 
2.82 

2.76 
2.66 


Oilseed  Meals  l/ 


IHO.OO 
186.50 
59.00 
3M 
3.17 

20.25 
11.10 

2.69 


.56 
.kk 


iShort 

ton 

70.75 

91.80 

81*. 85 

79.75 

75.90 

:Short 

ton 

73.70 

92.50 

61.62 

61.60 

60.75 

:Short 

ton 

:  83.55 

71.'*0 

72.05 

73.05 

:Short 

ton 

59.90 

78.00 

68.10 

61*. 00 

61.90 

:Short 

ton 

7k. 10 

93.65 

85.85 

81.30 

79.50 

:  Short 

ton 

70. U5 

91.10 

67.30 

66 .1*5 

66.00 

:Short 

ton 

80.50 

91*. 70 

79.60 

78.50 

76.1*0 

:Short 

ton 

68.80 

93.10 

66.75 

65.90 

65.25 

1/  Bagged  carlots,  except  soybean  neal  at  Decatur,  irtilch  is  buli]    2/  Original  quotations  adjusted  to 
bagged -carlotB  basis.    2/  3!*  percent  prior  to  July  1950.    k/  kl  percent  prior  to  July  1950. 

*  This  price  applies  to  peanuts  for  edible  uses. 

Coa$iled  from  Oil,  Paint,  and  Drug  Beporter,  Daily  Market  Becord  (Minneapolis),  Wall  Street  Journal.  Chicago 
edition,  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Soonomics,  and  records  of  Production  and  Maxtotiog 
Administration. 
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The  following  two  reports,  issued  recently  'by 
the  Production  and  Marketing  Administration,  may  te  of 
interest  to  readers  of  the  Fats  and  Oils  SI tuation.: 

(1)  Agriculture  Information  Bulletin  No.  103  ^y 
John  M.  Brewster J  entitled  Cottonseed  Oil  Mills 
Their  ComDarative  Efficiencies  and  Effects  on 
Prices  and  Producer's  Returns 

(2)  Marketing  Feser.rch  Beport  !'To.  k6,  by 
Morris  W.  Sills,  and  Harry  0    Doty,  Jr., 
entitled  Deterf;ent3 ,  Emulsif iers ,  and 
Emulsion  Products  as  Market  Outlets  for 
Fats  and  Oils 

Copies  may  "be  obtained  "by  writing  to  the  following 
address : 

Information  Services  Office 
Production  and  Marketing  Administration 
U    S.  Deoartment  of  Agriculture 
Washington,  D.C. 


U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
•.•Washington  25,  D.  C. 

OFFICIAL  BUSINESS 

:6AE-F03  -162-8/^3-3700 
Parrait  Ho.  3.001 


Penalty  for  ,;i-lvate  use  to  avoid 
pajraent  of  x^o^tarje  .^3''^'^^ 


